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NATIVE  EDUCATION:  FOR  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 


Native  American  communities  face  many  social 
and  economic  challenges,  from  high  poverty 
rates  to  poor  health  indicators.  Schools  can 
serve  as  potential  centers  for  cultural  and  com¬ 
munity  revitalization.  Tribal  colleges  provide  a 
base  for  training,  employment,  and  research 
focused  on  the  unique  needs  of  Native 
Americans.  Improving  education  is  key  to  tribal 
communities  advancing  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  self-governance,  and  cultural  surv  ival. 

Historically,  Indian  schools  worked  to  unravel 
Native  communities.  Boarding  schools  operated 
by  the  BIA  and  religious  missions  were  designed 
to  assimilate  Native  American  students. 

Children  were  forcibly  removed  from  their 
homes  to  attend  schools  where  their  native  lan¬ 
guages,  dress,  religions,  and  other  life  ways  were 
banned.  The  legacy  of  boarding  schools  contin¬ 
ues  to  haunt  tribes. 


Natives  have  bachelors  or  higher  degrees  com¬ 
pared  to  20%  of  the  population  nationally. 

Native  students  and  educators  face  major  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Many  social  and  environmental  factors  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  disparity  in  Indian  education. 
Mental  health  problems  plague  Indian  Country 
and  are  symptomatic  of  a  deeper  cultural  malaise 
resulting  from  the  historic  genocide  of  Native 
Americans.  The  American  Psychiatric 
Association  cites  suicide  as  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  for  15-24  year  old  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Substance  abuse, 
depression  and  gang  involvement  among 
American  Indian  youth  contribute  to  dispropor¬ 
tionately  high  Indian  juvenile  crime  rates.  One 
in  99  American  Indians  is  bom  with  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS),  while  nationally  the 
average  is  1  in  500.  In  addition  to  life-threaten¬ 


In  1972,  the  enactment  of  the  Indian  Education 
and  Self-Determination  Act  was  a  turning  point 
in  federal  policy  towards  tribes.  The  act  opened 
the  door  to  tribes  to  design  and  direct  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  tribal  members  in  a  community-specific 
and  culturally-appropriate  manner.  In  the  past 
thirty  years,  tribes  have  witnessed  major 
improvements  in  students’  success  in  schools. 

Despite  important  advances  in  education,  Indian 
students  continue  to  face  systematic  barriers  that 
interfere  with  their  achievement.  High  school 
drop-out  rates  are  well  above  national  averages. 
Only  9%  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 


ing  physical  disabilities,  FAS  also  leads  to 
seizures,  hyperactivity,  and  erratic  behavior. 
Educators  working  with  Indian  children  face 
substantial  challenges  in  their  work. 

Added  to  the  unique  educational  challenges  in 
Indian  Country,  the  U.S.  government  has  yet  to 
make  the  grade  in  its  support  of  Native  educa¬ 
tion.  Major  policy  improvements,  like  the  Indian 
Education  and  Self-Determination  Act,  have  not 
been  accompanied  by  adequate  funding.  Low 
funding  levels  for  Indian  schools  have  fmstrated 
tribes  and  the  BIA  in  maintaining  educational 
programs  that  fully  support  Native  students.  ■ 
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INVESTING  IN  NATIVE  EDUCATION 


Many  schools  in  Indian  Country  do  not  meet  modem 
health  and  safety  standards  and  lack  room  for  rapidly 
growing  classes.  Inadequate  heating  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  leaking  roofs,  sewers,  and  plumbing  burden 
many  schools.  The  General  Accounting  Office  e.sti- 
mated  in  1997  that  $754  million  was  needed  to  repair 
or  replace  these  schools.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  reports  that  funding  for  Indian  education 
declined  in  real  terms  (adjusted  for  inflation)  during 
the  period  1975-1998.  The  condition  of  Indian  school 
facilities  demonstrates  the  effect  that  reduced  funding 
has  had.  Fortunately,  for  FY2001,  $293  million  will 
be  dedicated  for  Indian  school  constmction  to  replace 
decaying  Indian  school  facilities.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  FY2000  funding  level. 

Inadequate  funding  not  only  impacts  school  facilities 
but  also  tribes’  capacity  to  effectively  manage  their 
schools.  Administrative  cost  grants  are  federal  funds 
that  tribally  run  schools  receive  to  help  them  create 
and  maintain  school  administrations  which  replace 
BIA  management.  Due  to  shortfalls  in  BIA  funding, 
schools  have  received  less  funds  than  the  amount  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Congress.  Between  the  1995-1996 
school  year  and  the  2001-2002  school  year,  funding 
for  administrative  cost  grants  dropped  to  80  percent  of 
the  recommended  amount.  Declines  in  funding  force 
tribes  to  choose  between  a  functional  school  adminis¬ 
tration  and  additional  teachers,  electives,  and  cuiricu- 
lum  enrichment.  One  solution  would  be  to  make 
administrative  cost  grants  federal  entitlements.  An 
entitlement  would  guarantee  that  federal  funding  for 
administrative  costs  for  self-determination  programs 


Reprinting  Indian  Report  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute 
items  from  FCNL's  Indian  Report.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit; 

"Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Report,  [issue  #,  quarter 
and  year]  published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 


Lower  Taxes,  Bigger  Gifts: 

The  Magic  of  Appreciated  Securities 

Do  you  have  securities  (stocks,  bonds,  mutual 
funds)  that  have  appreciated  in  value?  As  you 
consider  making  a  contribution  to  support  the 
work  of  FCNL,  consider  giving  securities. 

Under  current  tax  laws,  a  gift  of  securities  might 
enable  you  to  make  the  larger  gift  you  wish  you 
could  make. 

When  you  transfer  (rather  than  sell)  a  security, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  capital  gains  tax.  You 
may  transfer  a  security  either  to  FCNL  or  to  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund.  If  you  transfer  the  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund,  you  have  an 
added  bonus:  you  can  take  a  charitable  deduc¬ 
tion  for  the  full  appreciated  value  of  the  security. 

Transferring  securities  to  FCNL  is  easy. 
Contact  Arthur  Meyer  Boyd  at  FCNL  for  more 
information. 


would  remain  constant,  rather  than  be  subject  to  the 
annual  appropriations  process. 

Another  important  aspect  of  federal  funding  is  the 
Impact  Aid  program.  BIA  and  tribal  schools  serve 
only  10  percent  of  Native  American  students.  The 
remaining  90  percent  attend  public  schools.  Many 
of  these  schools,  located  on  or  near  reservations,  are 
entitled  to  Impact  Aid,  federal  funds  offered  in  lieu 
of  local  taxes  when  a  substantial  part  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  made  up  of  federal  lands  (including  Indian 
lands).  Unlike  most  federal  education  dollars. 
Congress  approves  Impact  Aid  for  the  period  cover¬ 
ing  the  current  school  year,  rather  than  the  following 
school  year.  Consequently,  school  administrators 
must  often  make  hiring  decisions  months  before  the 
funds  are  appropriated,  without  knowing  if  there  will 
be  enough  money  to  pay  new  teachers.  “Forward 
funding,”  budgeting  9  months  in  advance,  eliminates 
this  risky  decision  making.  ■ 
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“/  have  learned  a  most  important  principle  from  all  of  these  experiences  [as  a  teacher,  principal,  and  super¬ 
intendent]  and  that  is:  In  order  for  schools  to  become  significantly  more  successful  in  educating  higher  per¬ 
centages  of  Native  students  the  school  must  create  a  challenging  curriculum  in  the  context  of  language,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  educational  priorities  of  the  community  served,  using  local  and  traditional  knowledge  as  a  base 
from  which  to  start  the  formal  educational  process” 

William  Demmert,  Professor  of  Education,  Western  Washington  University 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Aspects  of  the  Indian  Education  and  Self- 
Determination  Act  of  1 972  were  later  included  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA). 

The  two  sections  of  ESEA  which  address  Native 
American  students  are  Title  VIII,  the  Impact  Aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Title  IX,  the  bulk  of  authorizations  for 
Indian  education.  ESEA  was  scheduled  for  reautho¬ 
rization  in  1 999,  but  Congress  was  not  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  proposed  changes. 

The  House  passed  a  version  of  ESEA  that  aroused 
some  concerns  among  Indian  education  advocates. 

HR  2,  The  Student  Results  Act.  maintained  current 
funding  levels  for  Indian  education  programs  and 
allowed  districts  more  flexibility  in  combining  federal 
grants  to  maintain  a  single,  comprehensive  program 
for  Indian  students.  However,  innovative  programs 
which  have  not  recently  received  funding  were  cut 
from  the  act.  Specifically,  authorization  for  Indian 
Fellowships,  Gifted  and  Talented  Programs,  Adult 
Education,  and  Grants  to  Tribal  Education 
Departments  for  Planning  and  Development  were 
eliminated  in  the  new  bill.  Tribes  were  also  concerned 
that  the  proposed  federal  education  block  grants  to 
states  would  threaten  funding  for  Indian  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  put  state  governments  in  charge  of  federal 
programs  serving  Native  students. 

ESEA  reauthorization  will  carry  over  into  the  107th 
Congress.  The  congressional  leadership  tentatively 
plans  to  address  ESEA  in  March  of  2001 .  ESEA  reau¬ 
thorization  is  an  opportunity  to  further  develop  the 
kinds  of  policy  and  programs  that  have  brought  dra¬ 


matic  improvements  in  Indian  education  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  Because  of  the  unique  challenges  in 
Indian  Country,  “extra”  programs  like  Adult 
Education,  fellowships.  Gifted  and  Talented  Programs, 
and  support  to  tribal  education  departments  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Students  in  Native  communities  stay  in  school 
longer  and  learn  more  when  the  federal  government 
provides  adequate  funding  and  allows  Native  commu¬ 
nities  to  design  and  implement  the  curriculum.  Direct 
funding  allows  tribes  the  autonomy  to  continue  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  concerning  their  own  programs.  Indian 
education  programs  should  be  maintained  with  direct 
federal  funding  to  the  tribes  and  local  education  agen¬ 
cies,  not  funneled  through  state  agencies.  ■ 


Issues  Impacting  Native  American  Youth 
Briefing  and  Lobby  Day  -  Feb.  5,  2001 

Federal  policies  dramatically  affect  the  quality  of 
services  that  Native  American  youth  receive. 

Good  public  policy  can  make  a  difference.  Please 
join  us  as  we  gather  in  Washington,  DC  for  a 
briefing  and  lobby  day  on  policies  affecting 
Native  American  youth. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Jessica  Piekielek  <jessica@fcnl.org> 

(202)  547-6000  or  visit 

<www.loga.org/NOV(X)LUNatAmerLobbyDay.htm> 


NURTUMN©<S^DENTS  ANPiNAfFIVEilJANStisAiGES 


Once  rich  in  its  diversity  of  languages,  North  America 
is  rapidly  losing  its  native  languages.  There  are  more 
than  155  Native  American  and  Alaskan  languages  spo¬ 
ken,  but  over  one  third  of  them  have  fewer  than  100 
speakers.  Even  healthy  languages  like  Navajo  are  less 
often  spoken  by  youth.  Between  1 980  and  1 990,  the 
percent  of  Navajo  children  ages  5-17  who  only  spoke 
English  rose  from  1 1 .8  percent  to  28.4  percent. 

The  decline  in  the  use  of  native  languages  is  a  result  of 
many  historical  factors,  including  relocation  and 
assimilation  policies  and  mandates  forbidding  children 
from  speaking  native  languages  in  schools.  As  tribes 
have  begun  to  reclaim  control  over  the  education  of 
their  children,  many  tribes  have  chosen  to  nurture 
native  languages  in  their  educational  programs.  Native 
language  instruction  programs  can  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  In  Hawaii,  where  indigenous 


language  immersion  schools  were  pioneered,  students 
can  attend  graduate  school  in  Hawaiian. 

Bilingual  and  bicultural  educational  programs  not  only 
revive  the  use  of  native  languages,  but  also  offer  a  bet¬ 
ter  education  to  students.  Learning  multiple  languages 
develops  more  cognitive  flexibility.  According  to 
Teresa  McCarty  of  the  American  Indian  Language 
Development  Institute,  students  enrolled  in  language 
immersion  programs  actually  tend  to  out-perform  their 
peers  in  monolingual  schools,  even  in  Englishfjrofi- 
ciency.  As  well,  teaching  techniques  and  curricula 
based  in  native  cultures  and  communities,  including 
native  languages,  can  be  used  to  create  programs  com¬ 
patible  with  children’s  home  environments.  They  can 
reinforce  students’  value  of  their  identities  as  Native 
Americans.  ■ 


“/  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  pursuing  the  revitalization  of  our  language  and  our  culture  because  we 
value  them  as  something  of  unequaled  importance.  We  did  not  begin  our  programs  with  the  goal  of  using 
language  to  make  our  children  academically  or  cognitively  gifted.  We  started  these  schools  because  we  truly 
value  our  Hawaiian  language  and  culture  and  wish  the  same  for  our  children.  We  know  we  are  succeeding 
when  our  graduates  return  to  the  ‘nest’ to  help  the  young  ones  learn.” 

Namaka  Rawlins,  director  of  a  non-profit  Native  Hawaiian  language  educational  organization 

”We  believe  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the  beauty  of  our  culture  hold  our  promise  for 
the  future.  We  firmly  believe  that  Native  students  who  know  and  accept  who  they'  are,  even  in  the  context  of 
living  in  a  society  that  devalues  Nativeness  or  cultural  and  physical  differences,  will  succeed  academically, 
emotionally,  and  socially.  The  transmission  of  our  culture  and  language  is  the  key  to  our  survival  and  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Rosita  Worl,  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation 


